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“ Riches, like insects, when conceal’d they lie, 
Wait but for wings, and in their season fly. 
Who sees pale Mammon pine amidst his store, 
Sees but a backward steward for the poor ; 
This year a reservoir, to keep and spare ; 
The next a fountain, spouting through his heir, 
In lavish streams to quench a country’s thirst, 
And men and dogs shall drink him till they burst." 


Pope, one of the keenest observers of human life that 
ever threw his thoughts into verse, has thus described 
the natural and common succession of Prodigality to 
Avarice. 
this succession, and, we think, with greater truth than 
the poet has described them. 

The miser is dead;—his heir comes to open the 
reservoir.” The man who, when living, denied him- 
self a coat,—whose old shoes are patched with a piece 
cut out of the cover of the family-bible,—is honoured 
“‘ with customary suits” of black and escutcheons when 
he is dead. The undertaker is covering the miser’s 
room with these preparations for “ lying in state ;” the 
heir is being measured for his mourning garments. 
The strong @.ests are opened; the conveyances, the 
mor deed: the bonds, are exposed to view; the 
money- are explored ; the secret hoards are found 
in the erazy wAls, Up to the moment when he took 
to his bed, and left his erutehes against his comfortless 
chimney,—a monument of “ the ruling passion strong 
in death,”—the avaricious man was intent to save. For 
years the meat-jack had been put away in the cup- 
board to rest,—for years the hearth had sent forth no 
comfortable blaze :— 


“ Tenants with sighs the smokeless towers survey, 
And turn th’ unwilling steeds another way ; 
Benighted wanderers the forest 9’er 
Curse the saved candle and unopen’d door.” 


The heir will change all. No longer will the old erone, 
who is about to kindle the unaccustomed fire, be called 
upon to put the rush-light in the saye-all; no longer 
will the starved cat pry into every hole for a morsel of 
food; no longer will the journal ef the master of that 
house record such a fact as “ May the Sth, 1721, put 
off my bad shilling.” ‘The heaps of gold are no longer 
to be-secretly gazed upon, or applied to produce other 
heaps of gold: they are open to the day ;—they are 
ready for the hard-featured man of business to purloin 
while he makes his inventory, and for the unhappy 
youth to abuse at the first moment when he takes pos- 
session of them. He has become familiar with vice, 
even under the severe discipline of his avaricious father. 
Perhaps that severe discipline has driven him to vice; 
certainly the want of confidence which must have sub- 
sisted between the father and the son must have con- 
firmed his evil propensities, if it did not call them forth, 
He is a destroyer of female honour. The mother of 
the unfortunate girl whom he has tempted from the 
path of modesty exhibits his letters to her wretched 
daughter, who herself displays the ring which he had 
given her as a pledge of affection, The written words, 
and the more impressive symbol of vows and confidence, 
are despised, He has become the master of gold, and 
he offers gold in reparation, He has already formed a 
false estimate of the power of riches. He fancies that 
they can procure him not only outward pleasures but 
inward peace; that they can stand in the place of that 
satisfaction which results from the performance of our 
duty. We shall see where this mistake leads him. 
The delusion which he has indulged in abusing that 
confidence of woman, which is at the bottom of the 
holiest and purest affections of our nature ;—the delusion 
which he is still indulging in fancying that he can 
bestow peace, either upon his partner in eyil or upon 
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Hogarth has painted the consequences of 
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systematic vice: his previous faults may have bee, 
those of ill-directed impulses; his possession of Wealth 
converts those impulses into principles. 

An eloquent moral and philosophical writer, D; 
Chalmers, has strikingly described the power and 
operation of habit upon vicious inclinations: “ He who 
enters on a career of vice, enters on a career of headlon 
degeneracy. If even for once we have described [gone 
through] that process of thought and feeling which 
leads, whether through the imagination or the se 
from the first presentation of a tempting object tog 
guilty indulgence, this of itself establishes a pro. 
bability that, on the recurrente of that object, we shail 
pass onward by the same steps to the same consumma. 
tion. And it is a probability ever strengthening with 
every repetition of the process, till at length it advances 
towards the moral certainty of a helpless surrender to 
the tyranny of those evil passions which we cannot 
resist, just because the will itself is in thraldom, and 
we choose not to resist them. It is thus that we might 
trace the progress of intemperance and licentiousness, 
and even of dishonesty, to whose respective solicitations 
we have yielded at the first, till, by continuing to yield, 
we become the passive, the prostrate subjects of a force 
that is uncontrollable only because we have seldom or 
never in good earnest tried to control it. It is not that 
we are struck of a sudden with moral impotency ; but 
we are gradually benumbed into it, The power ot 
temptation has not made instant seizure upon the 
faculties, or taken them by storm. It proceeds by an 
influence that is gently and almost insensibly pro- 
gressive,—just as progressive, in truth, as the associa- 
tion between particular ideas is strengthened by the 
frequency of their succession. But even as that associa- 
tion may et length become inveterate, insomuch that 
when the first idea finds entry into the mind, we cannot 
withstand the importunity wherewith the second insists 
upon following it; so might the moral habit become 
alike inveterate,—thoughts succeeding thoughts,—and 
urging onward their counterpart desires in that wonted 
order which had hitherto connected the beginning of a 
temptation with its full and final victory, At each 
repetition would we find it more difficult to break this 
order, or to lay an arrest upon it; till at length, as the 
fruit of this wretched regimen, its unhappy patient is 
lorded over by a power of moral evil, which possesses 
the whole man, and wields an irresistible, or rather an 
unresisted, ascendency over him *,” 


Mr, Charles Lamb, in his exquisite ‘ Essay on the 
Genius and Character of Hogarth,’ which we have so 
frequently quoted, says, ‘“‘ I have sometimes entertained 
myself with comparing the ‘ Timon of Athens’ of 
Shakspeare, and Hogarth’s *‘ Rake’s Progress’ together. 
The story,—the moral,—in both is nearly the same. 
The wild course of riot and extravagance ending in the 
one with driving the Prodigal from the society of men 
into the solitude of the deserts; and, in the other, with 
conducting the Rake through his several stages of dis- 
sipation into the still more complete desolations of the 
mad-house, in the play and in the picture are described 
with almost equal force and nature. The levee of the 
Rake, which forms the subject of the second plate in 
the series, is almost a transeript of Timon’s levee in the 
opening scene of that play.” 

It appears to us that, although there are many points 
of similarity between the characters of Timon and the 
Rake, there are also many of contrast. These dif- 
ferences, we think, are sufficiently striking, even in the 
second plate of the series, “ transcript” as it un- 
doubtedly is of some passages in Timon’s levee. In 
Hogarth, the Rake is surrounded by persons of various 
qualifications and degrees, who, however they may all 





himself, by a monay-perment, as the price of outraged 
feelings,—will become habitual. He is entering upon 


, 


* Chalmers’ Bridgewater Treatise,’ vol. i. p. 142. 
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1884.) 
ysist him in spending his inheritance, have very dif- | g¢ 
grent talents to exchange for his money. The hero is 
in his morning gown, attending to a bully who has 
brought a letter of introduction: the ruffian grasps his 
sword in one hand and places the other upon his breast. 
The Rake is supposed to have rivals to be secretly 
rmoved,—affronts to be wiped out by a stab in the 
dark. Such practices could be scarcely said to belong 
fo England even in Hogarth’s day, loose as were the 
morals of that period, and inefficient the police. The 
character, however, might have existed; but he is 
ne. ‘Those, now, upon whom Nature has stamped 
the disposition of the brave have taken to another pro- 
fession, Which is safer: they have become writers for 
the baser portion of the press. ‘They destroy the peace b 
of families by the slanders which they invent for some 
Sunday mediey of indecency and scandal; or, as/™ 
their daily task, defile some illustrious reputation,—the 
cuttle-fish, who make the waters in which a public man 
swims cloudy for a moment, and then rush to their ho.es 
tili they have secreted another inky fount, ready to pro- 
duce another puddle. Such people belong to our 
times; they have superseded the hired bully of the last 
century. In front of the Rake is a jockey exhibiting a 
bowl which his master’s race-horses are supposed to 


whom he regards is sent to prison. 


enerosity. At the levee of Timon he is told that one 
He exclaims,— 


« T am not of that feather to shake off 
My friend when he most needs me. I do know him 
A gentleman that well deserves a help, 
Which he shall Keve: I’ll pay the debt and free him.” 


Again: an old Athenian comes to Timon to complain 
that his servant aspires to marry his daughter, and that 
he, being rich, rejects the suit. ‘Timon thus answers :— 


* This gentleman of mine hath served me long; 
To build his fortune I will strain a little, 
For ’tis a bond in men. Give him thy daughter: 
What you bestow,in him I’ll counterpoise.”’ 
All this, indeed, might be ostentation in some men: 
ut in Timon it was a generosity thoughtless and 
njust, for it plunged him into debt and ruin ;—but 


still not in the slightest degree parallel with the gross 
selfishness of Hogarth’s Rake. 
we sympathize with his sufferings and his hatred of his 
false friends ;—in the destruction of Hogarth’s Rake 
we own that the judgment which pursues him is a 


righteous one. 


In the fall of Timon, 


There can be no mistake as to the propensities of the 


hero of this series of prints; they are essentially low 
and degrading. The third plate exhibits him in a state 


have won: this, and two pictures of fighting-cocks on Of the most Sesatly drunkkaneds, in & ttight-tavern of 


the wall, show that he has become initiated in those 
most expensive modes of gambling, racing and cock- 
fighting. Amongst the group of candidates for his 
approbation there is a prize-fighter of the day, who has 
come to teach him the science of quarter-staff: boxing 
had not then become a fashionable accomplishment. 
Close by the prize-fighter is a French fencing-master, 
making a thrust with his foil, and exhibiting the most 
perfect self-complacency ; and in advance of him is a 
dancing-master, the very perfection of puppyism. In 
the back-ground, behind the bully, is a fellow winding 
aFrench-horn. But amongst this singular group there 
are two portraits, which show that the vanity of the 
Rake led him to cultivate higher tastes than the jockey 
or the prize-fighter could inspire. The great Handel, 
waiting to give his lessons, is absorbed by his own per- 
formance at the harpsichord : his back is only seen, but 


London. ‘He has beaten the watchman, and brought 
off his lantern as a trophy of victory; and he is now 
surrounded with abandoned women, who are rifling his 
pockets. It is not for us to describe this scene: Ho- 
garth only could have painted it. 


The question for us to ask at this stage of the ‘ Rake’s 


Progress’ is, What has the unhappy rich man obtained 
by the improper application of his riches? He has cast 
away the affection of a being who loved him; he has 
surrendered himself to the indulgence of every desire 
which his passicns and his vanity have prompted; he 
has sounded the depths of the lowest profligacy, as it 
were in despair of finding excitement enough in the 
peculiar vices of his own station. 
happiness? Has he not rather found not only the 
stunning consciousness of wrong-doing, but positive 


Has he found an 


pain even in that wrong-doing? The nature of this 
positive pain of evil conduct has been well put by Dr, 
Chalmers, in the work we have already quoted :—* In 
counterpart to the sweets and satisfactions of virtue, is 
the essential and inherent bitterness of all that is morally 
evil. We repeat, that, with this particular argument, 
we do not mix up the agonies of remorse. It is the 
wretchedness of vice in itself, not the wretchedness 
which we suffer because of its recollected and felt 
wrongness, that we now speak of. * * * * Who can 
doubt, for example, the unhappiness of the habitual 
drunkard? and that, although the ravenous appetite, 
by which he is driven along a stormy career, meets 
every day, almost every hour of the day, with the gra- 
tification that is suited to it, The same may be equally 
affirmed of the voluptuary, or of the depredator, or of 
the extortioner, or of the liar. Each may succeed in 
the attainmerit of his specific Object; and we cannot 
possibly disjoin from the conception of success, the 
conception of some sort of pleasure; yet in perfect con- 
sistency we affirm, with a sad and heavy burthen of 


there is no doubt that Hogarth meant to introduce the 
immortal composer of ‘ The Messiah. The other 
portrait is that of Bridgeman, a celebrated layer-out of 
grounds, or landseape-gardener, of that day. The 
object of the painter was to exhibit the various modes 
in which a prodigal may expend his substance, even in 
pursuits in themselves praiseworthy :— 
“ What brought Sir Visto’s ill-got wealth to waste ? 

Some demon whisper’d,—‘ Visto, have a taste.’ . 

Heaven visits with a taste the wealthy fool, 

And needs no rod but Ripley with a rule*.” 


The ante-chamber is filled with tailors and wig-makers ; 
and a poet is there, spouting his own verses. This is 
the key to the resemblance which Mr. Lamb saw 
between the levee of. Hogarth’s Rake and that of 
Shakspeare’s Timon. In the latter we have the poet, 
the painter, the jeweller to sell his diamond, and the 
merchant ; but here, we think, the resemblance stops. 
Hogarth’s Rake is all sensuality and selfishness ; even 





what is intellectual about him is only brought there for 
the gratification of his vanity. But Timon is essentially 
high-minded and generous. He addresses the poet and 
the painter as one who understands the arts which they 
profess, and with the kindness and ease of a gentleman, 
without any of the pretensions of a patron. He pur- 
chases the diamond of the jeweller, not for himself, but 
to bestow it on a friend; the wares of the merchant are 
devoted to the same purpose, by the same exuberant 


* © Pope’s Moral Epistles." —Ripley was an architect of the time 
f Queen Aane, 





unpleasantness or unhappiness on the whole. He is 
little conversant with our nature who does not know of 
many a passion belonging to it, that it may be the in- 
strument of many pleasurable, nay, delicious or exqui- 
site sensations, and yet be a wretched passion still ; 
the domineering tyrant of a bondsman, who at once 
knows himself to be degraded, and feels himself to be 


unhappy.”’* 
We are arrived at the point of the ‘ Rake’s Progress,’ 


- ‘Chalmers? Bridgewater Tréation’ wo. - p.105.. 
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when, having run through a long course of prodigality, 
the hour of retribution is arriving in the form of pecu- 
niary embarrassment. In this course of prodigality he 
has greatly injured himself; has he benefited others ? 
Pope, who lived at a time when there were very false 
notions abroad in the world as to the effects of profuse 
expenditure upon the condition of society, makes the 
miser “a backward steward for the poor.” He was the 
* reservoir ;” his heir is the “ fountain” who is to slake 
“a country’s thirst.” The same poet, in his description 
of “* Timon’s villa,” falls into the same mistake. Here 


“ All cry out, what sums are thrown away !” 


and yet, according to the satirist, 


* hence the poor are cloth’d, the hungry fed, 
Health to himself, and to his infants bread, 
The labourer bears.”’ 


Whatever may be the temporary and local effects when 
** sums are thrown away” upon those who live, or ap- 
pear to live, upon the follies of others, there can be 
no doubt that the enduring and general benefits of 
judicious expenditure—of what is truly called “ profit- 
able expenditure’’—are of infinitely greater importance 
to the community. The poet felt this himself; but 
he was blinded by the notion of his day, that unless 
the rich were profuse, the poor would starve. He says, 
in the same epistle in which he thinks that the “ sums 
thrown away ” afford the labourer bread, 
“ Bid harbours open, public ways extend, 

Bid temples worthier of the god ascend ; 

Bid the broad arch the dangerous flood contain ; 

The mole projected break the roaring main ; 

Back to his bounds the subject sea command, 

And roll obedient rivers through the land.” 


Such are some of the modes in which riches can be 
judiciously expended ;—and whatever is saved from a 
wanton consumption of wealth goes to increase the 
capital of the community, and to become the source of 
those public conveniences which enable all capital to 
work more profitably, and of those public monuments 
of the higher feelings of our nature, which elevate the 
character, of individuals and of nations. We quote a 
parallel between the expenditure of a prodigal and the 
expenditure of a high-minded citizen, from a little work 
published by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge :— 

“ There are many who think that accumulation is a 
positive evil, and that consumption is a positive benefit ; 
and, therefore, that economy is an evil, and waste a 
benefit. The course of a prodigal man is by many still 
viewed with considerable admiration. He sits up all 
night in frantic riot—he consumes whatever can stimu- 
late his satiated appetite—he is waited upon by a crowd 
of unproductive and equally riotous retainers—he breaks 
and destroys everything around him with an unsparing 
hand—he rides his horses to death in the most extrava- 
gant attempts’ to wrestle with time and space; and 
when he has spent all his substance in these excesses, 
and dies an outcast and a beggar, he is said to have 
been a hearty fellow, and to have ‘ made good for 
trade.’ When, on the contrary, a man of fortune 
economizes his revenue—lives like a virtuous and 
reasonable being, whose first duty is the cultivation of 
his understanding—eats and drinks with a regard to 
his health—keeps no more retainers than are sufficient 
for his proper comfort and decency—breaks and destroys 
nothing—has respect to the inferior animals, as well 
from motives of prudence as of mercy—and dies with- 
out a mortgage on his lands; he is said to have been a 
stingy fellow, who did not know how to ‘ circulate his 
money.’ To ‘circulate money,’ to ‘ make good for 
trade,’ in the once common meaning of the terms, is 
for one to consume unprofitably what, if economized, 
would have stimulated production in a way that would 
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have enabled hundreds, instead of one, to consum, 
profitably. We will give you two historical examples 
of these two opposite modes of making good for traj, 
and circulating money. The Duke of Buckingham, 
‘ having been possessed of about 50,0001. a year, died, 
in 1687, in a remote inn in Yorkshire, reduced to the 
utmost misery*.’ After a life of the most wanton riot, 
which exhausted all his princely resources, he was lei 
at the last hour, under circumstances which are well 
described in the following lines by Pope :— 
‘ In the worst inn’s worst room, with mat half hung, 

The floors of plaster, and the walls of dung, 

On once a flock bed, but repair’d with straw, 

With tape-tied curtains never meant to draw, 

The George and Garter dangling from that bed 

Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red ; 

Great Villiers lies. & .~ %,, ° ° 

No wit to flatter left of all his store, 

No fool to laugh at, which he valued more, 

There, victor of his health, of fortune, friends, 

And fame, this lord of useless thousands ends,” _ 


Contrast the course of this unhappy man with that of 
the Duke of Bridgewater, who devoted his property to 
really ‘ making good for trade,’ by constructing the 
great canals which connect Manchester with the coal 
countries, and with Liverpool. The Duke of Buck- 
ingham lived in a round of sensual folly : the Duke of 
Bridgewater limited his personal expeniture to 400/. 
a year, and devoted all the remaining portion of his 
revenues to the construction of a magnificent work of 
the highest public utility. The one supported a train 
of cooks, and valets, and horse-jockeys : the other called 
into action the labour of thousands, and employed in 
the direction of that labour the skill of Brindley, the 
greatest engineer that any country has produced. . The 
one died without a penny, loaded with debt, leaving no 
trace behind him but the ruin which his waste had pro- 
duced : the other bequeathed almost the largest pro- 
perty in Europe to his descendants, and opened a 
channel for industry which afforded, and still affords, 
employment to thousands.”+ 


The fourth picture of the ‘ Rake’s Progress’ repre- 
sents the commencement of the penal consequences of 
crime—those consequences which are direct and positive, 
and which alone are deeply felt by the habitual pro- 
fligate. In-this picture the Rake is represented as 
arrested for debt. - He is proceeding to court on a gala- 
day—for private depravity amongst men does not debar 
them from the customary honours of their station—and 
his chair is stopped by a sheriff’s officer. By one of 
those chances which rather belong to romance than to 
real life, the young woman whom the hero of the tale 
had so deeply injured is passing by. She has clung 
to a virtuous and reputable course of life; she has 
saved money; and with the generosity that belongs to 
woman, she at once devotes her earnings to the release 
of her betrayer. In point of character and composition 
this, if not one of the most striking of :Hogarth’s 
works, is singularly excellent.. The surprise of the 
profligate in being taught this practical lesson of the 
effects of his imprudence—the earnest simplicity of ‘the 
female who shows the means of his release—the stern 
and peremptory mandate of the sheriff’s officer—all 
these are represented most skilfully. Nor are the ac- 
cessories of the picture less valuable. Hogarth has in- 
troduced an episode which forcibly illustrates the great 
moral which he constantly kept in view—that vice is a 
leveller of all distinctions, A knot of blackguard boys 
are gambling on the pavement: two are earnestly en- 
gaged at cards; two others, one of whom is a shoe- 
black, are at dice; the shoe-black has lost his clothes, 
but unsated, he offers to stake his only means of indus- 
trious existence, his brushes and blacking-pot. The 


* Ruffhead’s ‘ Pope,’ ¢ ‘Capital and Labour." 


[Serreuner % 1384] 
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rake himself has gone through precisely the same temp- 
tations—and he has not resisted them. The scene of 
the dirty gamblers takes place before ‘ White’s,’ a cele- 
brated gaming-house of that day :—the moral is such 
as Hogarth only could have hit off. 


In the commencement of his career, the Rake spurned 
the ties of affection which, if properly strengthened, 
might have made his life happy, and saved him from 
misery and degradation. He has rejected the woman 
that he might have loved; he now plights his faith to 
one whom fe weds for her riches only. In the fifth 
plate of the series, he stands before the altar, placing 
the ring on the finger of a deformed and aged lady,— 
who, with folly equal to his guilt, believes that she can 
find happiness in such an ill-assorted union. In the 
baek part of the scene, the injured young woman, to 
whom he had given his early vows, is entering the 
church, to forbid the solemnization of the marriage. 
The marriage-law of that day probably justified, or 
appeared to justify, such an interruption. There are 
several strokes of Hogarth’s peculiar humour in this 
picture ;—sueh as the creed desttoyed by damp, the 
commandments cracked, and the poor’s box covered 
ovet with a spider’s web. 


The Rake is again midster of riches. How does he 
employ them? He has married (o repait his fortunes : 
satiated with the dissipation that he delivered himself over 
to, he now fishes to the last aid most perilous excite- 
ment—the gaming-table—as afiother substitute for 
honourable occtpation. The picture in which Hogarth 
represetits thit,—the final vice which leads to the catas- 
trophe—is the sixth of the series, We here republish 
it. Never were the hatefiil effects of this demoniacal 
passion more forcibly delineated. The gambling-house 
here represented is One that would now be called low. 
Perhaps in Hogarth’s day forturies were not lost and 
won amidst gilded saloons, whefe every luxury that can 
pamper the senses is administered to the devoted victims, 
The scene before us is certainly not such as is exhibited 
in the present times, when men of rank do not hesitate 
to enter a gambling-house in broad day, secure that the 
thin disguise of a Club = prevent the interruptions 
of a prying police, and believing, perhaps, that vice 
looks less hideous when she is surréutided with mirrors 
that show her at full length. The gambling-houise to 
which Hogarth has taken his hero is a wretched den, 
where crime and misery are already wedded even if 
externals, In this place there is no sélection of com- 
panions ; pickpockets and highwaymen sit side by side 
with the laced coat of him the world calls “ gentleman.” 
There is no ballot for the admission of sharpers with a 
pedigree, to the exclusion of shafpers without. The 
Rake is in the centre of the picture: he has staked his 
all, and has lost it. He is on his knees, imprecating 
vengeance on his bate head, from which, in his rage, 
he has stripped his periwig. He has overturned the 
chair on which he was sitting, and a dog is barking at 
his exhibition of impotent frenzy. On his right is 
another maddened victim, stamping and cursing, with 
clenched fists, ready to do the last bidding of despair. 
On his left, in a mute reverie of melancholy or mischief- 
planning, sits a highwayman, who has lost the fruits of 
his last crime: he is, perhaps, thinking deeply of the 
gallows, for the boy halloos to him in vain to take the 
liquor he has ordered. The highwayman is seated 
before a grated fire-place—a precaution not unnecessary 
in a place where the fiercest passions are let loose. In 
spite of such precaution, the room is on fire, and the 
watchman rushes in to alarm the inmates. With two ex- 
ceptions, the occupation of the gamesters is so absorbing, 
that none assist in putting out the flames, or think of 





money to a gamester whose substance is not quite ey. 
hausted ;—the winner of the stakes is still sweeping 
the golden heaps into his pocket ;—another infuriated 
loser is determined to murder the man who has ruined 
him, in spite of the common danger by which they are 
surrounded. All this is true to nature ; and there js 
not a character or incident in the picture that may not 
be studied with advantage. 


The transition from the gaming-house to the prison 
is not a mere straining after effect; one succeeds io 
the other by the most easy progression. The Rake js 
liere,—but how changed. It is a remarkable instance 
of Hogarth’s power of delineating character, that in 
every shifting scene, with the furrows of years and 
crime arid suffering upon his face, we can trace the 
identity of the unhappy hero of this story, from the 
first exhibition of heartless profligacy to the last 
manifestation of human woe. In prison we see the 
man prematurely old—surrounded by a complication 
of wretchedness which has done its work upon him, 
and made the expression of his face one of the most 
tragically striking in all Hogarth. “ Here,” says 
Mr. Lamb, “all is easy, natural, undistorted; but 
Withal what a mass of woe is here accumulated !—the 
long history of a mis-spent life is compressed into the 
countenance as plainly as the series of plates before 
had told it. Here is no attempt at Gorgonian looks 
which are to freeze thé beholder, no grinning at the 
antique bed-posts*, no face-making, or consciousness 
of the presence of spectators in or out of the picture; 
but grief kept to a man’s self, a face retiring from 
notice with the shame which great anguish sometimes 
brings with it,—a final leave taken of hope,—the 
coming on of vacancy and stupefaction,—a beginning 
alienation of mind looking like tranquillity.” Certainly 
this masterly description is no exaggeration of the won- 
derful merits of this figure. The complexity of misery 
is indeed frightful. The profligate sits in the beggarly 
common-room of a London prison. A century has 
made a material difference both in the comforts and 
discipline of these places ;—but there is misery enough 
and vice enough within the walls of a prison for debt, 
to make one wish that the time was past, when the 
unfortunate should be thus exposed to the contamina- 
tion of the wicked, and both should be shut out from 
the power of making an effort to repair the injury they 
have caused to their creditors. In this wretched den 
there are, his wife assailing him with threats and re- 
proaches,—and the female whom he had betrayed, 
accompanied by her child, fainting at the sight of his 
accumulated misery. He had made an effort to exercise 
the talents which he in some degree possessed, by 
writing for the stage—the first resource of the sanguine 
author. The play is just returned from the manager, 
who has rejected it. The under-turnkey is pressing 
him for his fees ;—the pot-boy is demanding payment 
for the beer which he has called for without the means 
of purchasing it. In such 4 moment his brain becomes 
a chaos ;—the prison leads to the mad-house. To each 
— of this series Hogarth has affixed some lines of 

is own composition, They are not of the highest 
order—for it is seldom given to one man to excel in 
two such different walks; but the verses are curious, 
and a specimen (the one given with the plate of the 
* Prison-scene’) will not displease our readers :— 
“Happy the man, whose constant thought, 

(Tho’ in the school of hardship taught,) 

Can send remembrance back to fetch 

Treasures from life’s earliest stretch ; 

Who, self-approving, can review 

Scenes of past virtues, that shine through 


* This is an allusion to Sir Joshua Reynolds’ picture of the 
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The gloom of age, and cast a ray 

To gild the evening of his day. 

Not so the guilty wretch confin’d : 
No pleasures meet his roving mind, 
No blessings fetch’d from early youth, 
But broken Faith, and, teow A truth, 
Talents idle and uous'd, 

And every gift of heaven abus'd ; 

In seas of sad reflection lost, 

From horrors still to horrors tost, 
Reason the vessel leaves to steer, 

And gives the helm to mad Despair.” 


The last print of this series is one of the most extra- 
qdinary productions of Hogarth’s pencil. It is thus 
described by Mr. Lamb :-—“ The concluding scene in 
te ‘ Rake’s Progress’ is perhaps superior to the last 
genes o0f * Timon.’ If we seek for something of kin- 
dred excellence in poetry, in must be in the scenes of 
[ears beginning madness, where the King and the 
Fool and the Tom-o’-Bedlam conspire to produce such 
s medley of mirth checked by misery, and misery 
rbuked by mirth; where the society of those ‘ strange 
ied-fellows ’ which misfortune have brought Lear ac- 
qainted with, so finely sets forth the destitute state 
of the monarch, while the lunatic bans of the cne, and 
the disjointed sayings and wild but pregnant allusions 
of the other, so wonderfully sympathize with that con- 
fusion, which they seem to assist in the production of, 
in the senses of that ‘ child-changed father.’ 

“In the scene in Bedlam, which terminates the 
‘Rake’s Progress,’ we find the same assortment of the 
ludicrous with the terrible. Here is desperate madness, 
the overturning of originally strong-thinking faculties, 
at which we shudder, as we contemplate the duration 
ad pressure of affliction which it must have asked to 
destroy such a building ;—and here is the gradual 
hurtless lapse into idiocy of faculties, which at their 
best of times neyer having been strong, we look upon 
the consummation of their decay with no more of pity 
than is consistent with a smile. The mad tailor, the 
poor driveller that has gone out of his wits (and truly 
he appears to have had no great journey to go to get 
past their confines) for the love of Charming Betty 
Careless—these half-langhable, scarce-pitiable objects 
take off from the horror which the principal figure 
would of itself raise, at the same time that they assist 
the feeling of the scene by contributing to the general 
notion of its subject :— 

‘* Madness, thou chaos of the brain, 
What art, that pleasure giv’st, and pain ? 
Tyranny of Fancy’s reign! — 
Mechanic Fancy, that can build 


Vast labyrinths and mazes wild, 


With rule disjointed, shapeless measure, 

Fill’d with horror, fill’d with pleasure, 

Shapes of horror, that would even 

Cast doubts of mercy upon heaven, 

Shapes of pleasure, that, but seen, 

Would split the shaking sides of spleen.* 
Is it carrying the spirit of comparison to excess to 
remark, that in the poor kneeling, weeping female, who 
accompanies her seducer in his sad decay, there is some- 
thing analogous to Kent, or Caius, as he delights rather 
to be called, in * Lear,’—the noblest pattern of virtue 
which even Shakspeare has conceived,—who follows 
his royal master in banishment, that had pronounced 
his banishment, and, forgetful at once of his wrongs 
and dignities, taking on himself the disguise of a 
menial, retains his fidelity to the figure, his loyalty to 
the carcase, the shadow, the shell and empty husk of 
Lear?” 

There is scarcely a parallel, we think, between the 
ast scenes of Timon and the last scenes of the ‘ Rake’s 
rogress,’ any more than there is in the lives of the two 
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ruined men, Timon truly says, in the first chill of his 
fortunes, 


“ No villainous bounty yet hath pass’d my heart ; 

Unwisely, not ignobly, have I given.” 
The Rake is one compound of selfishness and sen- 
suality, unadulterated by any generous vice which wears 
the garb of virtue. Timon, with a lofty misanthropy, 
rejects the world and its false friends; he looks to death 
with the calmness of one who has sounded the depths 
of the vanity of life :— 

“ Say to Athens, 

Timon hath made his everlasting mansion 

Upon the beached verge of the salt flood, 

Which once a day with his embossed froth 

The turbuleut surge shall cover.” 
He dies, weary of the world and broken hearted ; 
although the world solicits his return to it. The Rake 
dies (under the protection of society, for his intellects 
have perished) without a lofty thought to console his 
parting hour—a monument of deep and dire retribution 
for crimes and follies that even in their completion 
were but another name for misery. 


We add a few anecdotes relating to this series of 
pictures, from the lively and judicious volumes of 
Mr, Allan Cunningham, on ‘ British Painters,’ pub- 
lished in the ‘ Family Library :’— 

“The persons who crowd the eight busy scenes of 
the Rake’s Progress are not so well known (as those 
of the Harlot’s Progress); many are believed to be 
portraits, The hero himself is probably only the per- 
sonation of the vices which the painter proposed to 
satirize ; through which the treasures amassed by sordid 
meanness were to be as ignobly squandered. In the 
halo round the head of the antiquated beldame, whom 
he marries to support his extravagance, we see a satiric 
touch at that spiritual school of painting, to which 
Hogarth never bore any love. The two sedate per- 
sonages, in the scene of the gaming table, are one 
Manners, (of the family of Rutland,) to whom the 
Duke of Devonshire lost the great estate of Leicester 
Abbey, and a highwayman, who sits warming his feet 
at the fire, waiting quietly till the winner departs, that 
he may, with a craped face and a cocked pistol, follow 
and seize the whole. ‘ Old Manners,’ says Ireland, 
* was the only person of his time who amassed a con- 
siderable fortune by the profession of a gamester.’ 
Hogarth has shown him exercising his twofold avocation 
of miser and gamester, discounting a note of hand to 
a nobleman with a greedy hand and a rapacious eye. 

‘“* In another scene the actors in the drama of prodi- 
gality are numerous and well chosen. The Rake, 
holding his morning levee, appears stiff and ungraceful 
in his rich dress and newly acquired importance—and 
is surrounded by visitors well qualified to reduce him 
from affluence to poverty. Paris sends a tailor, a 
dancing-master, a milliner, a master of fencing, and a 
blower of the French horn; we have besides an English 
prize-fighter, a teacher of Italian music, a garden archi- 
tect, a bravo, a jockey, and a poet. One of those 
worthies, Dubois, a Frenchman, was memorable for 
his enthusiasm in the science of defence, and for having 
died in a quarrel with an Irishman of his own name 
and profession, as fiery and skilful as himself. Another 
was Figg, the prize-fighter, noted in the days of 
Hogarth for beating half-a-dozen intractable Hiber- 
nians, which accounts for the words on the label—‘ A 
Figg for the Irish.’ The teacher of music resembles 
Handel, and the embellisher of gardens has the look ot 
Bridgman—a person who modestly boasted that his 
works ‘ created landscape, realized painting, and im- 
proved nature.’ If the subjects which painting em- 
bodies could be as clearly described by the pen, there 
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examination of these varied productions can properly 
satisfy curiosity. ‘ The “ Rake’s Levee Room,”’ says 
Walpo'e, * the “ Nobleman’s Dining Room,” the 
“‘ Apartments of the Husband and Wife in Marriage 
a-la-mode,” the “ Alderman’s Parlor,’ the “ Bed- 
chamber,” and many others, are the history of the 
manners of the age.’ 

“ The fame of Hogarth, and the profit arising from 
his pieces, excited needy artists and unprincipled print- 
sellers to engrave some of the most popular of his 
works, and dispose of them for their own advantage. 
The eight prints of the ‘ Rake’s Progress’ were pirated 
by Boitard, published on one large sheet a fortnight 
before the originals appeared, and called ‘The Progress 
of the Rake, exemplified in the Life of Ramble Gripe, 
Esq., Son and Heir of Sir Positive Gripe.’ They 
were executed too with a skill which threatened to im- 
pair his income. Hogarth complained, with much 
bitterness, of this audacious proceeding ; and to put a 
stop to such depredations, and secure to painters gene- 
rally a fair profit in their own compositions, he applied 
to parliament, and obtained an act in 1735, for recog- 
nizing. a legal copyright in designs and engravings, 
and restraining copies of such works from being made 
without consent of the owners. 

“ A very few plain words, ore would have thought, 
might have expressed this very plain meaning; but in 
acts of parliament, the meaning is apt to be lost amidst 
the multitude of phrases, as a figure is sometimes ob- 
scured in the abundance of its drapery. One Huggins, 
the friend of Hogarth, drew the act; and worded it so 
loosely and vaguely, that when resorted to as a remedy 
in the case of Jeffreys the printseller, it was the opinion 
of Lord Hardwicke, before whom the trial came on, 
that no person claiming under an assignment from the 
original inventor of the paintings, or designs copied, 
could receive any benefit from it. ‘ Hogarth,’ says Sir 
John Hawkins, ‘ attended the hearing of the cause, and 
lamented to me that he had employed Huggins to draw 
the act, adding that when he first projected it, he hoped 
it would be such an encouragement to art, that engra- 
vers would multiply, and the shops of printsellers 
become as numerous as those of bakers :~—a hope (adds 
Hawkins) which seems pretty nearly gratified.’ 

“ From his pencil and his graver Hogarth obtained 
a twofold fame, and a right to a twofold profit—of 
which he naturally desired to secure the advantages to 
himself. His paintings, notwithstanding his general 
reputation, continued, however, low-priced ; they were 
considered more as the corrupted offspring of a random 
inspiration, than as the legitimate productions of study 
and art. His’ graver was to him as a second right 
hand ; he thus multiplied his works by the hundred and 
by the thousand, increased his income, and established 
his fame everywhere. Hogarth stood alone here; by 
holding the graver with his own hand, he communi- 
cated to the prints an autograph importance which 
materially increased their value.” 


In looking back upon the scenes of vice and misery 
which Hogarth has so truiy depicted in this series of 
plates, we are naturally led, to consider what are the 
causes of these fatal evils which have prevailed, and 
still prevail, so extensively in the most civilized states 
of man. , There can be no doubt, .we think, that they 
almost entirely proceed from improper education. The 
young man whose wretched career is here depicted, is 
presumed to have been sufficiently instructed in’ the 


elements of knowledge—he was educated, , probably, ‘at |. : 
: : " s "p . %* The Office of the caer for the Diffusion. of Useful Knowledge is at 


some public school : one of the. commentators, of, Ho- 


garth says, that in the first plate, the miser’s : heir; is re- |! « 


presented as, just summoned,from the, university, by-the 
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little attention has always been paid to the education y 
the moral feelings—to the formation of correct Notions 
of the responsibility under which every member 
society labours to discharge his duty to the best of his 
ability, according to his opportunities. The rich, to 
whom much is given, and from whom, therefore, much 
is demanded, seldom hear this lesson. They are not 
early instructed in “ the icy precepts of respect” —the 
severe maxims of prudence ; but are led to fancy that 
riches are all-powerful, and that the pleasure of their 
possessor is the only rule for their administration. This 
is a fatal mistake. It precipitates him who labours 
under the delusion into the depths of sensuality and 
selfishness ; it cuts him off from the enjoyments and 
the honour which wait upon the faithful exercise of an 
species of power; it makes him a mark for the artifices 
of the worthless and the designing ; it degrades him, 
in fact, from the station which a wise and benevolent 
rich man ought to hold, into what has been most em. 
phatically called “a useless funnel of expense.” For 
such evil notions as these there is no corrective but 
sound education,—not the education only: of the in- 
tellect, but of the heart,—not a mere cultivation: of the 
memory and the imagination, but a strengthening of 
the moral principle. How this effect is to be attained 
is not our province to discuss. It is enough for us to 
express our conviction, that for the correction of the 
early mistakes which lead to the debasements of high 
life or of low, the same educational process is necessary. 

The time may come when the vices-and wretchedness 
which Hogarth has depicted ‘in his ‘ Rake’s Progress,’ 
and his ‘Gin Lane,’ shall be looked. upon as curious 
evidences of a past state of manners. . If that happy 
time should ever arrive, it will be accompanied by the 
devotion, both of the rich and the poor, to those sources 
of pleasure which Nature has opened to us in the culti- 
vation of our higher tastes, and the indulgence of our 
purer affections. False excitements will then be valued 
as they deserve. The frivolities of the great, and the 
grossness of the vulgar, will then be weighed in the 
same scale. . Men of all ranks will have more enjoy- 
ments in common. A more healthy state of the social 
system will be generally induced, . Those who are poor 
will labour with cheerfulness; those who are rich will 
know that wealth is given to them, not to squander, 
but to render a source of public and private benefit. 

Nor are we without hope that such a time may 
arrive. The progress of the humanizing influences of 
civilization has already banished from our citiés many 
of the more open exhibitions of profligacy which were 
common in Hogarth’s day... Night taverns dedicated 
to riot and debauchery, uncontrolled by the police,— 
highwaymen and pickpockets resorting to public places 
without fear,—ragged boys gambling in the causeway, 
—prisons, at once the most filthy and corrupting ;— 
such things as these are greatly changed amongst us. 
Vice does not thrust-up her brazen front in noon-day ; 
—she puts on the semblance of decency,—and decency 
is the portal of virtue.. Hogarth’s prints undoubtedly 
show us that in many things we have improved. It is 
education alone,—not an education confined to small 
corners of the land, but a broad and universal system 
of educating all the members of the state with the con- 
viction that they have all high duties to perform,— 
which can carry forward these improvements as becomes 
a country which has done so much for example, though 
she has still left so much undone. 
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